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The Children’s Hour & 


"Know you what it is to be a child? It is to have a spirit yet streaming from the waters 
of baptism; it is to believe in love and loveliness, to believe in belief; it is to be so 
little that the elves can reach to whisper in your ear; it is to turn pumpkins into 
coaches, mice into horses, lowness into loftiness, and nothing into everything. It is to 


live in a nutshell and count yourself the king of infinite space.” 
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NEWS NOTES 
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The Catholic Theatre of Detroit opened its 18th year in 
January with Charles George’s comedy ‘Look Who's Here!”’ 
Father Edward J. Majeske is president and moderator; Father 
Robert V. Ryan, vice-president, and Miss Nellie Passmore, 
secretary-treasurer. Their records show 58 adult and 32 chil- 
dren's productions with 71 performances of ‘Lady of Fatima” 
and 17 of ‘Song of Bernadette.” 

OK ok * 

St. Scholastica Academy, Fort Smith, Arkansas, under the 
direction of Sister M. Leona, O.S.B., presented four one-acters 
in December: ‘“The Nun with Red Shoes,” “Just My Style,” 
“For Love of a House,” and “Balsam and Butterflies.’’ The 
latter led into the Christmas pageant and used the talents of 
the Negro girls of the dramatics class. 

* * * 

Senior Philelectic Society of Jesuit High School, New 
Orleans, La., copped first place in the finals of the 11th An- 
nual C.Y.O. One-Act Play Contest for High Schools in De- 
cember. Winning play was “Here Under the Sun,” a premiere 


PROJECTED SETTINGS WITH 
KLIEGL LINNEBACH AND 
SCENIC SLIDE PROJECTORS... 


LINNEBACH— Outstanding reproduction and color clarity from 
single concentrated light source—convenient, simple to operate— 
No. 2048, a 1000 watt unit, projects a scene 15’ wide from a 10’ 
throw—No. 248, a 2100 watt (65 volt) unit, projects a scene 30’ 

















wide from a 10’ throw. 
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production, written and directed by Mr. Ernest C. Ferlita, S.J. 
The unpublished drama concerns two Christians, a father and 
son, who dare resist the dictatorship of a ruthless Communist 


general. 
* * * 

Mother M. Helena’s Marquette High School dramatic 
club, numbering 162, has presented ‘The Valiant’ and ‘Hour 
of Honor’ this season, with “Wildcat Willie’ and ‘The 
Bearded Lady” being offered to the student body. Full length 
February production is “Murder in the Nunnery.” 

Oo’ * * 

Busy on plays for grade school children are the St. John 
High School Players, Little Chute, Wis. for production on 
Sunday afternoons. Scripts are by Jeanne Davis of Catholic 
U’s Winooski, Vt. Playhouse. Sister Mary Honora, O.P.,#s 
director. 





Cover Photo 


Theatre's ‘‘best critics’’ photographed during a per- 
formance at Saint Mary College, Xavier, Kansas, where 
Sister Mary Dolorita, $.C.L. directs. Quote is from Fran- 
cis Thompson's “Essay on Shelley.” 











SCENIC SLIDE PROJECTOR—Maximum sharpness, brightness 
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distortion— excellent ventilation coupled with power blower 
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Easy top relamping—Available with 2100 watt (65 volt) or 5000 
watt lamp, with either Achromatic or Standard Objective Lens. 
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Theatrical Lighting Catalog, No. T-61 
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From the Presidents Desh... 


The response to my plea for a Living Endowment for a 
Catholic Playwrighting Workshop has been overwhelming. In 
a recent round table discussion with the directors from the 
North Central Region, I was gratified by their enthusiasm 
and courage. And who would not be fired with confidence 
and zeal after reading comments from the mailbag, such as: 


“Congratulations . . . The idea is tremendous! . . . 
Enclosed is our ‘mite’—wish it could be $500.” (Sis- 
ter La Verne, O.S.F.) 

“Here is our contribution . . . We wish it could 
be more because we believe this project is a very 
worthwhile and needed one.” (Sister Irenaeus, 
C.S.J.) 

“I beg you to keep me posted . . . Enclosed you will 
find an offering of $5.00 to be set aside for work- 
shop purposes.” (Ernest C. Ferlita, S.J.) 


“Thank you, Father. Merely to criticize Williams 
and Miller will not get us far. We really must do 
something to encourage our Catholic playwrights. 
I know our Drama Club will want to help financial- 
ly.”’ (Sister M. Jeanette, O.S.B.) 


Response to the idea of a National Playwrighting Festi- 
val beginning next fall has also been eager and promising. 
How wonderful it will be if each individual group member 
and all the regional and unit Festivals strive to do original, 





BROADWAY SHOWS 


Costumed by BROOKS 


Annie Get Your Gun, Auntie Mame, Carousel, Damn 
Yankees, Fanny, Four Poster, Guys & Dolls, Happy Hunting, 
Joan of Lorraine, Kismet, Life with Father, Lute Song, Of 
Thee | Sing, Oklahoma, Paint Your Wagon, Plain & Fancy, 
Seventeen, Show Boat, Silk Stockings, South Pacific, The Bells 
Are Ringing, The Crucible, The King & |, The Lark, Where's 
Charley, Ziegfeld Follies, and thousands of others. 


It's more than likely that we made the costumes originally 
for the plays you will produce. 


You may use the same quality costumes at moderate rental 
charges. Write us today for Costume Plots of your plays, and 
our estumates! 


BROOKS 
COSTUME CO. 
3 W. Gist Street, New York, N. Y. 





unpublished Catholic scripts! With so many prospectors we 
are bound to find gold. 

Inasmuch as the pledge was accidentally omitted by the 
secretary in the mailing, those of you who wish to join the 
party will find a Pledge Coupon elsewhere in this issue. 

Once again, my earnest, heartfelt gratitude to you for 
your stirring loyalty and esprit de corps. How much good we 
can do through unity of purpose and effort. 

May I also extend congratulations to the many hardwork 
ing committees who are beginning to crystallize the findings 
of months of patient work, correspondence and discussion. 
We can look forward to some stimulating reports and hand- 
books. Nor can I omit mention of the truly constructive work 
achieved by the Constitutional Revision Committee at its 
January 11 meeting in Chicago. God bless all! 


Faithfully in St. Genesius, 


Teler HU Dred 3B. BA, 


PLEDGE COUPON | 


In the interests of promoting creative writing by 
Catholic playwrights through the medium of play- 
wrighting workshops and laboratory productions, we 


| 
déiomica se | 
Pa aw’ pledge: 7 


l. To contribute $. toward the Living 
Endowment for Catholic Playwrighting Workshops 
(Payment enclosed; bill us later); and | 


ll. To produce during the year of the National 
Playwriting Festival (September, ‘58 to August 28, 
'59) an original, unpublished Catholic play provided 
that it is feasible from the viewpoint of script quality 
and suitability to our production limitations. 


We understand that we will receive in late summer | 
of 1958 a list of available unpublished Catholic plays | 
which are recommended by the Conference for lab- | 
oratory or public presentation. 





EVERYTHING FOR THE STAGE 


@ Curtains @ Riggings 


@ Tracks @ Stage Lighting 
@ Auditorium Window Draperies 


@ Class Room Window Draperies 


Great Western Stage Equipment Co. 
1324 Grand, Kansas City 6, Mo, BAltimore 3065 
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The “Twirps” 
Caught Up with Me 


Because of the complaint of many of our grade school 
teachers, “There are so few good plays for little children,” 
and the request, ‘Next time, do a play for children,” Creative 
Dramatics and Children’s Theatre became an integral part 
of the drama curriculum at Saint Mary College, Xavier, Kan- 
sas. This was 1946. 

The one who organized theatre for children at Saint Mary 
College, was Sister Mary Camilla, who for twenty years 
headed the drama department, and who for the last ten of 
those years focused on drama for and with children. So ardent 


»» ® 
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Tea for four in Saint Mary College, Children's Theatre pro- 
duction of Alice-in- Wonderland. The Mad-Hatter at this tea 
party was Virginia Barton, 1956 graduate of Saint Mary, 
who helped to originate the first Children's Theatre on any 
U. S. army post—Fort Leavenworth's Peppermill Playhouse. 
Virginia has now carried her enthusiasm abroad, working in 
Germany with Children's Theatre for Special Service branch 
of the U. S. Army. 


a fan was Sister, that she even found time, between times, 
to write a number of plays for her children’s theatre. 

It was in 1955 that I arrived to take over a highly or- 
ganized department. But alas! And alack! All this talent and 
enthusiasm for CT was not shared by her successor. On first 
scanning the catalog, I saw crouched between courses in Voice 
and Diction, Public Speaking, Interpretative Reading, Acting, 
Directing, History of Theatre, Shakespeare, etc., those black- 
eyed monsters, Creative Dramatics and Children’s Theatre. 
Two of my two pet peeves. The ‘twirps’ had caught up 
with me—in fact, had landed in front of me. And like a 
“twirp,” I up and ran. 

But fortunately, I ran to just the right place—the CTC 
at the University of Utah, Salt Lake City. The opening demon- 
stration of the theatre conference was step number one in my 
conversion. For the first time, I saw the work of Virginia 


by Sister Mary Dolorita, $.C.L. 
St. Mary College, Xavier, Kansas 


Tanner, whose creative genius with dance-drama for children, 
is unrivalled anywhere—at home or abroad. Miss Tanner 
used no theory, no sermonizing or persuasive words. Here 
was merely a simple demonstration, exquisite and inspirational, 
of what she is doing with and for “twirps” and for educa- 
tional theatre. 

Step number two was meeting those other ardent pioneers 
and promoters of CTC-—Winifred Ward, Sarah Spencer, Sally 
Six, Rita Criste and Burdette Fitzgerald—who unfolded the 
limitless possibilities and far-reaching influences of Children’s 
Theatre. 

But watching and listening to experts and putting one’s 
own hands in the pudding are very different experiences. So 
even after the Salt Lake conference, I was still a bit skeptical 
about the future of CT at Saint Mary College. 

Complete conversion came when I joined the children 
in the matinee audience for Beauty and the Beast—my first 
Children’s Theatre attempt. The apes putting their princess 
gowns over ape costumes, turned into normal, happy children 
once again. Incidentally, the stage had not been adequately 
darkened for the occasion, which would have made the 
changing inconspicuous. One little snicker was heard, second 
row from the front. In a flash, the entire audience of “twirps” 
squelched it with one loud, long, concerted “SHHHHHHH.” 
This was their way of telling me they believed. Beauty and 
the Beast were real people to them. And suddenly, I realized, 
that / actually believed—not only in Beauty and the Beast— 
but in Children’s Theatre for “twirps.” 

(Continued on page twelve.) 
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Children’s Theatre 
In Hollywood 


Immaculate Heart College in Hollywood is now operat- 
ing a Children’s Theatre Program bringing live theatre to 
over 8000 children with every production. The group is under 
the direction of Sister Marie Fleurette, I.H.M. and is spon- 
sored by the Los Angeles Junior Programs, a group dedicated 
to providing worthwhile art experiences for children. Because 
of this sponsorship the Drama Department is financially and 
practically able to tour productions for six successive week- 
ends to the outlying districts of Los Angeles. 

The productions which have been presented over the 
past two and a half years include Wizard of Oz with a new 
musical score; a mew musical version of Rumpelstiltskin; 
Greensleeves’ Magic, done with incidental music and dances; 
and the latest production of Winnie the Pooh. This production 
was also accompanied by incidental music written especially 
for the production by William Kraft, percussionist with the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic orchestra. A small orchestra always 
tours with each show. 

Each play is first given five performances at the College 
and then, on the following week-end, is presented four more 
times at the University of California at Los Angeles. This 
year, these performances were followed by a tour of all the 
major areas of the Los Angeles vicinity. Future plans for the 
Children’s Theatre productions include another tour next year 
of an original musical tentatively titled The Magic Apron. 

In addition to theatre for children the drama, music and 
art departments of the college have conducted a fine arts 
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AMERICA’S 
On the American Stage 
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Send for illustrated 
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"Winnie the Poch" at Immaculate Heart 


workshop for children from six to twelve years of age during 
the s:mmer session. Last summer an experimental production 
of The Crucible was presented as part of the adult theatre 
program, and this fall the theatre schedule included: an 
original dance-drama of The Juggler of Our Lady, an ex- 
perimental reading of Barrie’s What Every Woman Knows, 
(also presented at the Northwestern regional meeting of 
NCTC), and a series of readings of contemporary poetry. 
Plans for the spring and summer include Productions of 
Menotti’s The Medinm and The Telephone; Bagnold's The 
Chalk Garden; experimental readings of The Trojan Women 
and Under Milkwood; a summer workshop for high school 
students with two one-act productions; a workshop in creative 
dramatics for middle-grade children especially correlated with 
the teaching of religion; and an experimental production of 
The Tidings Brought to Mar) 


North Central Region 


While attending the Advisory Council meeting of AETA 
at the University of Minnesota, the President was privileged 
to meet with the North Central regional chairman, Sister 
Michaela, O.S.B., and with the Twin Cities directors. Sister 
Charitas, C.S.J. of the Executive Board was hostess at the 
informal round table discussion which was held at St Joseph's 


Provincial House at 3 p.m. January 5. 
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THEATRICALITY 
IN THE THEATER 


by Teddy Kinsey Handfield 
CHAPTER II 


We have now agreed that good acting should be con- 
vincing, true to human behavior, and that it is the result of a 
Divine gift and not usually the result of a learning process. 
However, just being convincing is not enough; any actor worth 
his salt must be theatrical as well. When I use this term, 
‘theatrical’ I mean characteristic of the theater and not artifi- 
cial or showy—two quite different meanings. It seems fairly 
logical to me that if an actor must work in a theater building, 
then his techniques should be characteristic of the medium in 
which he works; in other words, he should and must adjust 
himself completely to all that the theater building demands of 
him in the form of limitations and freedoms. When he has 
successfully done this, I believe that he can be called, ‘‘theatri- 
cal.” 

What, then, are the demands of the theater on an actor? 
First of all, in order for the theater to exist at all, people must 
come, must pay their money, must see the show, and must keep 
coming. If this does not happen, the theater as an enterprise 
will not last very long. Hence, it seems that the actor must 
keep his livelihood alive by being interesting enough to attract 
people to the theater, and once having played to them, he 
should be vital enough to entice them back, again and again. 
An actor cannot afford, in the literal sense, to be boring; he 
must above all be interesting in some way, shape, or form. 
Sometimes this quality is referred to as a plus-quality—an 
extra-something which is attractive and arresting to other peo- 
ple. I dare say that a talented person is born with a “'plus- 
quality’ of some sort, but all too frequently the young actor, 
unsure of himself, puts on such a showy and arty front, ihat 
he loses his unique quality, that quality which God gave to no 
one else, and which, if used to its full, could possibly make 
him intensely interesting to others. In this way, I think it pos- 
sible that a person can uncover his “plus-quality’’ by develop- 
ing a confidence in his own ability and as a result drop the 
front which was not his in the first place. 

In addition to an actor's interest value to keep the theater 
alive, he must also be able to respond to the physical size of the 
building, by being able to fill the yawning gap between the 
audience and himself. This means that his acting must be 
“larger than life” if it is to seem real and natural to those 
people some distance away from him. Actually the terms ‘‘re- 
alistic acting” or “natural acting’’ are misnomers in that it is 
not the acting which is either realistic or natural, but the result 
or the effect. Most people understand this; the only person who 
doesn't seem to understand is the amateur who takes these 
terms at face value. As a result, he can’t be heard past the sec- 
ond row and because he doesn't bridge the gap between him- 


self and the audience, the yawning part increases tremendously. 
He must learn to be a bit more “‘unnatural’’ on the stage. A 
very famous French actor, Coquelin, once put it this way: 


You are in the theater and not in the street or at 
home. If you put on the stage the action of the 
street or the home, there will result very much 
what would happen if you were to put a life-sized 
statue on top of a column: it would no longer 
seem to be life-sized. 


So therefore, all the actor does should be influenced by the size 
of this distance—he must be bigger than life on the stage in 
order to seem life-sized to the audience. This demands a larger 
voice, larger gestures, larger movements, and lots of other 
things like costumes and make-up. Everything the actor does 
must be selective and distinctive for one big reason: to get the 
play across to the audience. I guess this is the reason for the 
shock that some people get when they sit in a front row of the 
theater and see the exaggeration or the bigger than life tech- 
nique of the stage. It is also the reason why famous stage act- 
ors sometimes get bad reviews when they act on television. 
The space isn’t there in television; the actor does not need such 
bigger-than-life techniques, and he looks hammy to the living 
room audience. The actor then does not need to be “‘theatrical’’ 
because he is working in a different medium. 

I have used the word, technique, a number of times and 
I'd better say just what I mean by it (like Humpty-Dumpty) 
so that it will pay its own way. A technique is a way of doing 
something, and an actor's technique would be the method he 
uses to express his character to the audience. 

The best way for an actor to learn the techniques of his 
trade is to act in as many plays as possible with better actors 
than himself, and also to see as many plays as possible. While 
he is doing this, he should keep his eyes open, and his mouth 
shut. If this advice is observed, he may possibly learn some- 
thing from other people. The next best way is probably to at- 
tend a good acting school and take lessons. However, acting is 
an active and not a contemplative art and the best way to learn 
it is to do it. In a way acting is like baseball and football: the 
facts in books cannot possibly substitute for the experience of 
playing the game. I have the feeling that an inexperienced man 
could be clobbered in the first few minutes of play in a football 
game even if he knew every fact that had been written down 
on the subject of football. An actor can be just as unbelievably 
bad in his own way and still be able to discuss Stanislavsky and 
“The Method” with surprising lucidity. Young actors who are 
too much prone to reading and talking about the theater would 
do better by just trying to act in the theater. 

The actor must learn as much as he can about the tech- 
nique of his voice and his body because these are his means of 
communication. All artists communicate with something differ- 
ent: the poet uses words, the musician uses pure sound, and 
the actor uses himself. However, just because the actor -was 
born with his means of communication, it does not necessarily 
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follow that he was born knowing just how to usc them—for 
instance, he was not born knowing how to talk. So, just as a 
musician could never play a Beethoven sonata without first 
practicing scales, the actor should never lose sight of the im- 
portance of first training and cevelop'ng his voice and his 
body. 

(Next month; Techniques and Voice and Body) 





Thank You 


The President wishes to thank the Kansas City Unit, 
the Blue Ridge Region, the Pennsylvania Unit, the 
Wichita Unit, and the East Central Region for their 
contributions of $25.00 each to the national treasury and 
the Chicago Drama Festival for its contribution of 
$200.00. With such cooperation we will be able to work 
toward our goal—the establishment of a permanent ex- 
ecutive secretarial office. 

We also wish to thank Miss Therese Marie Cuny 
for the wonderful interview of the Conference she ar- 
ranged in the January issue of TODAY magazine 














FILM LIBRARY 


Titles available: 

Marcel Marcean—A beautiful film of the world's foremost 
pantomime artist. (Subject: Acting) Rental fee: $6.00 

Character Make-up for Men (Color)—A University of Min 
nesota production, this film has elicited raves wherever 
shown. (Subject: Make-up) Rental fee: $4.00 

World Theatre—(Filmstrip) ‘Theatre: From Ritual to Broad 
way.” Product of Life Magazine. (Subject: History of 
Theatre) Rental fee: $1.00 plus postage 

Teresa of Avila—The brilliant dance drama by Sara Lee 
Stadelman which was received so enthusiastically at the 
Kansas City Convention. (Subject: Dance Drama) Rental 
fee: $9.00 


Order from 
National Catholic Theatre Conference 


142 Laverack Avenue 
Lancaster, N. Y. 








CAPTAIN KIDD’S RETURN 


By Virginia and Lawrence Dugan. A play that shows 
“another side” of the famous pirate—against a background 
of suspense and intrigue. Cast: 7 M, and 5 W. 


COME OUT OF THE CLOSET 

By Rollin W. Coyle. An exceedingly ‘‘atmospheric’’ 
apartment in New York City provides a mysterious and hu- 
morous setting for this fast-moving play. Cast: 5M, 6W. 


DOUBLE BARRELLED DETECTIVE STORY 


By Robert St. Clair. A Western mining town and a New 
England sitting room present exceptional backgrounds for 
this adaptation of Mark Twain's famous story of Sherlock 
Holmes. Cast: 8 M, 7 W. 


FOG ISLAND 
By E. Clayton McCarty. A thrilling play on a timely 


theme. Sinister persons try to wrest atomic secrets from a 
young scientist held captive on a fog-bound island. Cast: 
4M, 7 W. 


Evanston 





Popular Ohree-Act Mystery and Suspense Royalty Plays 


For full description of these plays, write for the Row-Peterson Drama Catalogue. 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


GHOST WANTED 


By Gurnsey Le Peliey. Two boys apply for the job of 
“ghosts” in a lonely house only to find they get more 
than they bargained for. The play is packed with amusing 


incidents, as well as mystery. Cast: 5 M, 7 W. 


IN CASE OF MURDER 


By Frank Wattron. A sparkling mystery-farce in which 
a TV writer's story of a homicide seems to come all too 


7M, 6 W, 


true. Cast: 


IT’S ALL IN YOUR HEAD 


By Charles Quimby Burdette. Evil omens prevail in an 
ancient house which is being renovated, providing an ex 
cellent blend of mystery and humor. Cast: 5 M, 6 W 


MIDNIGHT 


By Glenn Hughes. A counterfeiting press and an unusual 
assortment of people—all in a supposedly deserted house 
on New Year's Eve. A truly clever play. Cast: 7 M, 6 W 


Illinois 
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I SAW 


TWO PREMIERES 


by Sister Mary Immaculate, C.S.]. 
St. Joseph Academy, Wheeling, W. Va. 


The story of Bernadette Soubirous and her visitations by our Heavenly Mother has had many tellings but there 
are two most intimately concerned with Catholic Theatre, and in both it has been my privilege to play a little part. 
Catholic University Drama School was six years old when “The Song of Bernadette,” later published by Dra- 
matic Publishing Company, had its world premiere. Wheeling College, “the baby of the Jesuit colleges’ was three 
years old when it premiered “Smallest of All” now being published by Samuel French Incorporated. Watching these 


two “‘firsts’’ was most interesting. Let me tell you a little bit. 


Washington, D. C. will never be hotter than it was in 
the summer of 1944 when "The Song of Bernadette” was 
being launched upon the theater-going public 

Matching the thermometer registration was the fever of 
excitement at Catholic University Drama School. Jean and 
Walter Kerr had begun their life work of collaboration by 
dramatizing Franz Werfel’s best-selling book; Ralph Brown 
had perfected his system of projections that would revolution- 


ize scenic changes; Franz Werfel would be present; Jennifer 


Jones would be present, and with Jennifer would be Anita 
Colby, personal representative of David O. Selznik. To those 
impressed by Hollywood this was most stimulating; to those 
upon whom Hollywood has only a depressing effect, it was 
merely “another of those occasions.’ The cast and production 
crew was a concrete demonstration of the catholicity of the 
University for it was composed of Catholics, Protestants, Jews, 
religious, lay persons, every one of whom was really thrilled 
over this portrayal of the story of the little French peasant girl 


“SMALLEST OF ALL" 
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“THE SONG OF BERNADETTE" 


and her meetings with her “lovely lady." Those of us who 
were working on makeup and costumes were as eager in the 
execution of our performance as the diminutive Bernadette 
and the arrogant Peyramale were in theirs. 

Witnessing the beauty, the precision, the perfection on the 
stage of the small music auditorium, one would never imagine 
the close, crowded, cramped quarters from which all of this 
had evolved. The Drama Department at that time consisted of 
a few rooms in the Music Building, many of them in the base- 
ment where the pipes along the ceiling served as supports for 
the hangers bearing the costumes. Classes were conducted in 
these rooms every day, costumes or no costumes. They dangled 
in every aisle and one pushed them aside when one sat down. 
It was not bad before the play, nor even after the first night, 
but by the time a week had passed the poverty of the Cachot 
which housed the Soubirous family was more than apparent to 
our nostrils. 

But the critics didn't know all that; they didn't know that 
the nuns’ habits sent from the costumers were “‘absolutely im- 
possible” and that at the last minute we had to run around to 
find nun summer-students who had extra habits that would fit 


and inveigle them into letting their habits join in ‘the Song.’ 
The critics knew nothing of the endless hours of sewing, of 
the running back and forth in that city of ‘magnificent dis 
tances,” of back-breaking jobs of painting and building that 
went on into the wee small hours. They saw only a beautifully 
inspiring production to which they gave unstinted praise and 
which they urged to ZO on into greene! pasture s, to Broadway 
itself. This it did with Betsy Ross from Catholic University 
playing the lead. 

It would be interesting to ascertain if possible how many 
productions of “The Song of Bernadette’ there have been 
since that summer of 1944, and how many there will be during 
the centennial year. I, for one, would have done it had not 
Father Kernan come up with his “Smallest of All Two 
friends in far corners of the country have signified their inten 
tion of re producing it, and Catholic University will do it 
again. How I should love to work behind the scenes on this 
production after thirteen years! 

“Smallest of All” is the Bernadette story told with utmost 
simplicity. You couldn't make it elaborate if you wanted to, 


(Continued on page eleven.) 
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Anna and her angel bake cookies while Anna's double looks 
on. Scene from "The Anna Angel" by Ruth Sawyer at the 
College of St. Francis, Joliet, Ill. 


Joliet’s Small Fry 


The Children’s Theatre at the College of St. Francis, 
Joliet, Ill. was founded in 1940 for a three fold purpose: 

1. The education of the entire child. His emotions 
should receive special attention and channeling. Poise 
and ability to think clearly in oral communication 
was to be stressed. 

2. The theatre was founded also to furnish good enter- 
tainment for the children of the city. 

3. It was also founded as a laboratory for the training 
of college students who wished to work with children 
either in formal theatre or in creative dramatics. 


The theatre has a membership of one hundred and forty 
children from the ages of five up through Sophomores in 
High School. These children meet weekly for an hour's class 
in creative dramatics. 

The creative dramatic class lays the foundation for par- 
ticipation in the formal plays which are given in December, 
January and in May. All children who wish may participate 
in one formal production a year. All plays are double cast. 

All Junior High students who wish may be on back 
stage crew duty—lighting crew, make-up crews and help with 
the production. The members also take care of ushering and 
tickets. Thus they may, if they wish, acquire a_ technical 
knowledge, as well as a knowledge of acting. 

The theatre gives three formal productions a year. The 
plays must mect the demands of various age levels. Sister 


Mary Fernanda, O.S.F., is director. 





Festivals 


San Francisco Unit Drama Festival was held on Decem 
ber 13 at Santa Clara University, with Robert F. Shea, chair- 
man. Productions included ‘Twelve Angry Men,” ‘What 
Every Woman Knows,” “One Sunday Afternoon,”’ ‘The Royal 
Assassin,” ‘‘Hyacinths,” and a three-act play, ‘‘Sondelis.”’ 

Lectures, demonstrations and panels were given by Sister 
M. Consilia, I.H.M., Dr. John F. Pauley, George Smedberg, 
Dr. James H. Clancy, William R. James, Ken Letner, Carol 
Veit, Lyn Pauley, James Torrens, S.J., Sister M. Cyril, Father 
Joseph Brusher, S.J., Sister Helene, O.P., Brother V. Matthew, 
James W. Mitchell, Sandra Balanesi and Darryl Hickman. 

Festival committee included Mr. Shea, Mr. James, Father 
Brusher, Sister Marie Fleurette, Sister Consilia, Edward Ro- 
mano and James W. Mitchell. 

* * * 

Tenth Annual One Act Play Festival for Twin City Cath- 
olic High Schools was held on November 23 at De La Salle 
High School, Minneapolis, Minn., and on November 25 at 
St. Agnes High School, St. Paul, Minn. Sister Michaela, OSB, 
chairman of the North Central Region, was critic judge. 

Productions included: “The Devil and Daniel Webster,” 
“Thanks, Awfully!”, ‘Recognition Scene from Anastasia,” 
“The Clock Shop,”’ “In the Days of Mary,” ‘The Food,” ‘The 
True in Heart,” “The Gift of Tenyin,’ “Minor Miracle,” 
“Ladies of the Mop.” 

Festival Chairman was Sister M. Patrice, SSND; Mon- 
signor A. Schladweiler is pastor of St. Agnes and Brother J. 
Norbert, F.S.C., is principal of De La Salle. Festival was dedi- 
cated to Sister M. Charitas, C.S.]. 

* * * 

An Illinois Unit play festival is scheduled for Saturday, 
February 1. Six high schools will participate. Father Mathias 
Kucera, Chairman of the Speech Dept. of St. Procopius Col- 
lege, Lisle, Ill., will be the Critic Judge. 

* * * 

Under the leadership of Sister Mary Avila, the East Cen- 
tral Region held a Theater Day at Marygrove College on Nov. 
2. Productions during the day included scenes from “The 
Mikado,” “In the Zone,” an interpretative reading of “‘Oedi- 
pus Rex,” and scenes from “Glass Menagerie.” 

During the afternoon session, Father Urban Nagle, O.P., 
spoke on “Theatre Through the Ages.” 
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(Continued from page nine.) 


else you would shatter its integrity. You can do it on your 
great big doorstep with a couple of broken chairs, an old table, 
and a tree stump. There are no nuns, so you need worry about 
no habits; there are only eight speaking parts as contrasted 
with seventeen in “Song of Bernadette.’’ You need have no 
larger number in the mob than will make a convincing noise, 
and in these days of “rock 'n roll 'n roar,’ only a very few are 
required to do that. 

After assisting with the premiere of ‘Song of Bernadette’ 
at Catholic University, I came home and did it myself, and 
although it involved all sorts of hardships, including the sub- 
stitution of a brand new Dean Peyramale two days before the 
show, it has always been a happy memory. When Father Ker- 
nan informed me of the premiere of “Smallest of All,’’ I told 
him that we could supply him with all properties and most of 
the costumes that he would need. But I was totally unprepared 
for the few things that he actually needed. You high school 
directors who have longed to tell Our Lady's story, but have 
been prevented because of lack of suitable properties or per- 
sons to portray the characters, you have at hand now a play 
that is a director's dream. 

The characters are not nearly so challenging as those in 
the Kerr play. There is no spiritually proud Sister Vauzous, 
there is no Mother Superior, nor Aunt Bernarde, all of whom 
are difficult for high school youngsters because they are not 
characters with whom they are familiar. The others, yes, even 
the Dean, unfortunately, can be found anywhere at almost any 
time. There is a Bernadette, if not in every class, at least in 
every school, the little girl who cannot learn the answers, but 
whose “‘other-worldliness” is recognized by all her classmates; 
Toinette and Jeanne are the impish school-girls of whom we 
have a goodly number; the worried, frustrated mother, the 
ne’er-do-well father are neighbors known only too well. Cast- 
ing presents no problems; staging presents no problems; 
“Smallest of All” makes no demands. 

Nor does “Smallest of All” make any pretensions. It will 
not seek Broadway's glitter; it will be content to help spread 
devotion to Our Lady in the quiet, humble places. And it will 
do that easily. As I watched the matinee performance and 
noted the reactions of a thousand elementary grade school chil- 
dren, I was intrigued by their attention and by the understand- 
ing with which they accepted the spiritual transformations 
taking place before them. I felt that it was only the hours of 
contemplation of the Poor Clare author, Sister Mary Francis, 
that could transmit with such incisive clarity this spiritual 
message comprehensible to young and old alike. 

Our Lady has always been very gracious to me; I have 
many blessings for which to be grateful to her. Chief among 
them are the opportunities she has given me to show my love 
for her in song and story, and particularly the opportunity of 
being among the group who participated in the premieres of 
“Song of Bernadette’’ and “Smallest of All.” 
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FAVORITE PLAYS FOR CATHOLIC THEATRE 
by Sister Mary Angelita, B.V.M. 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 
OUR TOWN 
I REMEMBER MAMA 
CYRANO 
BOY WITH A CART 
MODERN VERSION OF PRIDE AND PREJUDICE 
(Original) 
JEANNE D’'ARC by Margaret Anderson 
ANTIGONE 
MURDER IN A NUNNERY 
LADIES OF THE JURY 





Joint Council of the 
Arts in Education 


Richard Duprey represented N.C.T.C. in the second ex- 
ploratory meeting of the Joint Council at the Cooper Art 
Union, New York City. At the session a tentative set of 
constitutions was drawn up. Mr. Duprey advises our partici- 
pation in the Council at this time. 

A word about Mr. Duprey. His Villanova Players pre- 
sented a striking theatre-in-the-round presentation of ‘‘Saint 
Joan” at the Pennsylvania Drama Clinic, and he is presently 
engaged in preparing “Taming of the Shrew” for presentation 
in late March. 

When the new graduate department of speech and 
drama is inaugurated at Villanova University this summer, 
which will specialize in direction and design, Mr. Duprey 
will head the department. A graduate of Tufts University, 
he is at present a member of the Villanova English depart- 


ment. 





FILM STRIPS 


BASIC STAGE LIGHTING — 3 Parts 
$16.00 complete set 
BASIC STAGE MOVEMENT — 3 Parts 
$10.00 complete set 
MAKE-UP FOR THE STAGE — Color 
$8.00 


PARAMOUNT 


COSMETIC & THEATRICAL SUPPLIES 
242 W. 27th Street, New York |, N. Y. 
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The “Twirps” Caught Up With Me 


(Continued from page four.) 


One nun’s conversion to CT may not appear to you as 

ich a potent arzument for setting up your own lemonade 

stand. Let me, therefore, rehearse for you briefly the standard 
‘avory on Children’s Theatre: 


For cach child it is: 


The beginning of an appreciation of a great art. 


An experience in thinking and expressing ideas clearly 
and effectively, which develops poise as well as flexi- 


bility of body and voice. 


A means for controlled emotional release—a healthy 


onstructive outlet is afforded. 


A practice in strongly motivated social cooperation. 


An understandine and appreciation of life values 


dray n from human Cxpericnces as portrayed on the 


The basis for becoming a discerning member of an 


It arcdience of the future. 


No true cducator, realizing the dearth of good theatre for 
hildren who spend hours digesting so much anemic enter- 
tainreent provided by movics, radio and television (the latest 

rsion of The Pied Pipes 
the greatest hope of tomorrow's theatre Children’s Theatre. 


included) can afford to let slip 


But why Children’s Theatre at college level ? Children’s 
Theatre has many advantages for college “twirps” as well 
as small fry. It is one of the best means for ‘Junior Miss” 
to ‘really Ict go."” For in CT one must have action or else. 
And there is no college drama department that does not 
have at least one young hopeful, fresh from high school, 
who won an oratorical contest once and is sure she can make 
Broadway. Well, in my opinion, if she has any possibilities, 
CT will uncover them. 

And for thosc planning to teach, CT is a gold mine. 
Once the prospective “schoolmarm” has directed a play for 





“aT ee | 
A CENTRALIZED SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
FOR THE NON-PROFESSIONAL THEATRE 


NORTHWESTERN 
THEATRE 
ASSOCIATES 


SPOTLIGHTS GREASE PAINT SCENE PAINT 
LAMP BULBS CREPE HAIR CANVAS-MUSLIN 
GELATINE SPIRIT GUM STAGE BRACES 


1000 Foster St. Evanston, III. GR. 5-5351 














or with children, the rewards are exceedingly great. The 
teacher's work is finished. Another complete conversion has 
taken place. 
Besides the educational advantages it offers on all levels 
grade, high school, college and adult, CT has a fascination 
all its own—it’s that wonderful repsonse that sells you on 
Children’s Theatre. They're still—with no apologies to At- 
kinson and Kerr—theatre’s best critics—and the least in- 
hibited. 
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Medals of St. Genesius 
for your drama club members 
for awards 
for you 
Sterling Silver — $1.50 Double gold-filled — $2.50 
Solid Gold — $15.00 


Order Medals from: 


ANNA HELEN REUTER 
3800 Lake Shore Drive Chicago 13, Illinois 
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WELCOME MAT 


Regis High School 
Regis Dramatic Society 
55 East 84th Street 
New York 28, N. Y. 
Rev. John L. Farrand, S.J. 


Mary Kathryn Mullins 
1807 Silverside Road 
Wilmington 3, Delaware 


Eugene Coyle High School 
215 N. Clave Avenue 
Kirkwood 23, Missouri 
Mother M. Gregory, O.S.U. 


Sister Vibiana 
Sisters of Social Service 
Catholic Youth Organization 
1548 Market Street 
San Francisco, California 


Sister Felice Marie 
1032 Seventh Street 
Santa Monica, California 


Sister Mary Carmel, O0.S.U. 
Catholic High School 
Columbia, South Carolina 


Sister M. Leona 
St. Patrick School 
Weston, West Virginia 


Mount de Chantal School 
Wheeling, West Virginia 
Sister M. Leons 


Immaculate Conception 
Mission School 
Stephan, South Dakota 
Sister Mary Rosanne 


Loretto Academy 
398 King Street 
Hamilton, 
Ontario, Canada 
Mother St. Anne 


Aquinas High School 
Thespian Club 
1107 Avenue E 
Fort Madison, lowa 
Sister Mary Joseph 


major tool of the designer 


Hayden High School 
220 West Eighth Street 
Topeka, Kansas 


Sister Marie Carmel, S.( 


Madonna High School 
Weirton, West Virginia 
Sr. M. Rose Winefried, ¢ 
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ister M. Cera, O.S.] 
St. Patrick School 

35 N. Union Street 
kremont Nebraska 


Sister M. Lucia 
Merry Marionettes 
Vit. St. Mary's 
North Plainfield, New 
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CT at St. Teresa’s 


by Sister M. Felice, C.S.]. 
College of St. Teresa, Kansas City, Mo. 


Children’s Theatre has a very definite role in the college 
curriculum at St. Teresa's. It is not something to be labeled 
“extra-curricular,” something we may take or leave. It is 
broader than any one department. In fact, there are at least 
three definite departments that it serves: the Education De- 
partment, Home and Family Life, and the Drama Department. 

About one-fourth of the students at the College of St. 
Teresa are preparing themselves to be elementary school teach- 
ers. Observing the child’s re- 
actions at a play gives these 
prospective teachers first-hand 
knowledge of the likes and 
dislikes, interests and __atti- 
tudes of the child. One of the 
grade schools which regularly 
attends our plays sends us let- 
ters from the children after- 
wards. They tell us what they 
liked about the play, make 
comparisons with the play of 
the preceding year, and even 
suggest what they would like 
to see the next year. Some of 
the teachers make use of the 





play for an art lesson and the 
children send us drawings of Ciaderelle end her cat. 
their favorite character or Ashes, sit before the fire 
scene. These leiters and draw- and dream of the prince's 
ings are displayed on a bulle- birthday ball. 

tin board where the college 

students may see them. 

Several of the elementary schools also use the annual 
children’s play for practice in crcative dramatics. Following 
their attendance at a performance, they enact their favorite 
scenes from the play for their classmates. At the fifth and sixth 
grade levels the pupils even do a little critical analysis of <h« 
production, evaluating the acting, costuming, lighting, and 
settings. 

Some of our college students are not concerned with ca- 
reers and professions but are looking to the vocation of ihe 
married state and are majoring in Home and Family. These 
students, who will be the future mothers, need to understand 
and know the child, as well as the prospective teachers. And 
they have the same opportunities for studying the interests of 
the child. It is necessary for them to realize how vital a role 
theatre plays in making the child a happier and richer being; 
then they will avail themselves of every opportunity to let the 
child see “‘live’’ drama. 

Our third group, those majoring in Drama, are given act- 
ing experience in the children’s theatre, and perhaps of all 


theatre, this is most challenging. A children’s audience knows 
no inhibitions. If a scene is uninteresting, if there is long ex- 
position, or much talk without action, they simply will not 
listen. A rustle begins in the audience and this mounts until 
all the children are turning, twisting, and talking to the extent 
that the actors might as well stop. So the cast soon learn that 
the play must move, the actors must project, and the scene must 
command attention. From the standpoint of actor-training, the 
children’s theatre makes a great demand on the student. 

All three groups—those in teacher training, in home and 
family, and in drama—have an excellent opportunity for study- 
ing the child, both in his reactions during the performance and 
in the impact of the drama on him after he has left the theatre. 
But children’s theatre is one part of the curriculum that has a 
two-way benefit. Its values accrue not only to the college stu- 
dent in her particular phase of study, but also to the child 
himself. 

We will here consider only four of its particular benefits: 
namely, that the play gives pleasure to the child, stimulates his 
imagination, develops his sensitivities, and teaches a lesson. 

It is to the fairy godmother in his soul that the children’s 
play makes a strong appeal and gives pleasure. It cultivates the 
imagination by opening a new world for the child and widens 
the horizons of his experience. He no longer lives in the con- 
fines of his own home town, but sails away on magic ships to 
strange lands and dwells in castles of gold. He lives with kings 
and queens and has a prince or princess for a playmate. He 
forms the habit of putting himself in the place of others; his 
sympathies are broadened and his contacts with life are multi- 
plied. 





The witch mother gives advice to Rumpelstiltskin in 
performance at the College of St. Teresa. 


Without teaching or preaching, children’s plays present 
lessons in good morals. Over-estimation of self is constantly 
pointed out by Aesop as a source of failure. Grimm shows that 
by being dissatisfied with what we have, we risk even that. 
Andersen nearly always demonstrates that whatever our lot is, 
we should make the best of it. 

Although it is obvious that the children’s theatre has great 
values for the child, these values will only be realized in prac- 
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tical life if the play has certain dramatic qualities. In order to 
hold the attention of the children, for they learn only when 
they are attentive, a play must have the following qualities: 


The plot must be generally understood; the story must be 
within the range of the children’s comprehension. Ideally, 
plays should be presented according to the three age levels 
—primary, intermediate, and upper grades—but since this 
is often impossible, a play should be chosen to suit the age 
of the majority who attend. At St. Teresa’s we have on the 
whole selected fairy tales, such as Cinderella, The Elves 
and the Shoemaker, Hansel and Gretel, and Rumpelstilt- 
skin. 

The plot must begin at once and involve plenty of action. 
It is well to open with something to watch. Young chil- 
dren are slow in interpreting scenes, and pantomime is ex- 
ceptionally good for them. It quiets the audience and gets 
them set to listen, before the dialog ever begins. Further- 
more, the children are never more quiet than when there is 
action without words. For example, Cinderella opens with 
Cinderella and Ashes, her cat, washing clothes and hang- 
ing them up to dry. We have a picture of Cinderella's 
drudgery before the stepmother comes in and scolds her 
for not having all the work finished. 

The plot must have suspense. Even those in the audience 
who know the story quite well, forget it for the moment 
and are carried away by the illusion as if they had never 


6. 


heard the story before. They will hold their breath, won 
dering what the giant will do if he finds Jack hidden in 
the oven. At one of our performances of Hansel and 
Gretel, we had a good example of suspense. In the compli- 
cations of the plot, the good fairy of the woods who can 
help Hansel and Gretel get away from the witch is im- 
prisoned in a large box. One of the characters was trying 
to find the fairy. The children in the audience wanted so 
very much for the fairy to be found that some of them 
cried out, ‘She's in the box! 

The play should build steadily and rapidly to the climax 
and have a short, satisfying conclusion. The audience 
should not be left puzzled or wondering about the out 
come. 

Comedy must be woven into a serious play to bring relief 
and relaxation to the children 

Justice must be done in the end. The good must be re 
warded and the wicked punished. At the conclusion of 
Hansel and Gretel, our children’s audience rose from their 
seats as if to help put the witch into the oven. 

The play must have free, bold characterization and include 


some magical people such as fairies, elves, giants 


The play must lend itself to interesting staging and cos 
tuming. Children love glitter, as found in the court of 
kings and queens. They love the unusual, as the magic 
cave of Aladdin, or the knoll where Rumpelstiltskin lives 








THEATRE SCENECRAFT 


by Vern Adix 
Foreword by ARNOLD GILLETTE 


A complete technical book for the theatre, written by one of 
the most distinguished technical artists in the country, and amplified 


by the universal language of pictures. 


The author has designed this book for use by students of the 





theatre, community theatres, high schools, and children’s theatres. 


Avoiding technical language, he has outlined each step in simple 
terms, and illustrated it with simple drawings. There are around 
400 drawings and photographs to accompany the text. 


Cloth Cover 


332 pages 
350 photographs 
40 photographs 


THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE PRESS 


Cloverlot 


ANCHORAGE, KENTUCKY 


$6.50 per copy 
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A last! 
t last! 


FAB SCENE!—Professional Type Prefabricated Scenery 
at “do-it-yourself” SAVINGS! 


Top Ponderosa Pine for Maximum Strength and Minimum Weight 
Comes Completely Milled—Ready For Assembly 

All Joints Mortised and Tenoned 

Special Hardware Supplied and Each Piece Marked 

Easily Assembled With Simple Hand Tools 

All Pieces Standardized—Buy As Little or As Much As You Need 
Choice of 10’, 12’, 14’, and 16’ Sizes 


Write TODAY 
for our latest 
FREE Catalogue 





Grand sxe LIGHTING CO. 


“Complete Lighting Equipment for Theatre and Television!” 
7 W. Hubbard Street, Chicago 10, Illinois @ SUperior 7-6778-80 








NEW PLAYS FOR MEN 


For the benefit of its seminary and all-male school mem- 
bers, the National Catholic Theatre Conference is happy 
to announce its publication of three all-male one act plays 


by Brother John O'Connor, $.D.B. 
That Others May Live 
Witness to Madness 
If Not for His Glory 


Scripts are 75¢ each. There is no royalty for NCTC mem- 
bers prov'ded that four scripts are purchased. 





La Crosse Unit 


With Sister Theodata, F.S.P.A., retaining chairmanship of 
the Wisconsin Unit, the La Crosse area has been designated 
a separate unit with Sister Janet, O.S.B., of Regis High School, 
Eau Claire as La Crosse Unit chairman, The Unit plans a 
workshop festival at La Crosse for February 15. 


SIX INCH 
STATUETTE OF 
ST. GENESIUS 


With Base and Gold Plate 


$10.00 


Delivery takes about 30 days. If engraving is desired, 
it will be done for an additional $2.50, and will include 
name of school, name of student and year. 

Should any school or individual wish to change these 
data or if there are more than 3 lines to be engraved, the 
charge will be 10c a letter for all additional lines or 
changed lines. 


Large Trophy Size .... $25.00 


PRINTED BY THE ROSARY PRESS, INC., SOMERSET, OHIO a 





